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We promise ourselves and our readers some pleasure 
from our recent accession of literary and scientific cor- 
respondents, from the vicinity of Kirkby Lonsdale,—a 
beautiful village, endeared to us by the most pleasing as- 
sociations of ‘early recollection. Many years since, we 
had the satisfaction to revisit its romantic neighbourhood, 
in company with Mr. John Gough, of Kendal, an emi- 
nently-gifted gentleman, who, although deprived of the 
blessing of sight, has acquired the greatest proficiency in 
mathematical and classical learning, and is also an ex- 
cellent botanist. In his charming society, we visited the 
remarkable caves of Yordas and Weathercoat, on Ingle- 
borourgh Mountain;—-curiosities in their way which 





wonders of Great Britain. We have often felt some 
surprise, that these romantic and secluded caverns are 
.apparently so little known to the English public. We 
have in our possession an interesting description of one or 
beth of them, which we shall introduce into an early 
number of the Kaleidoscope. In the meantime, perhaps 
our new correspondents will be kind enough to inform us, 
where we may meet with the best description of these 
phenomena in their neighbourhood.— Edit. Kal. 





THE LONSDALIAN. 
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no. I. 


* Here read our first-born work a thousand times.” 
Crabbe. 
Tis pleasant sure to see ourselves in print; 
A name’s a name, although there’s nothing in’t.” 
Byron. 
= 

In social intercourse, first impressions are of the utmost 
consequence. Being aware of this, most of us had, doubt- 
less, at one time or other endeavoured to gain the favour- 
able opinion of those with whom we were becoming ac- 
quainted. This very attempt not unusually creates a sort 
of ** fear and trembling,” which assumes the outward and 
visible sign of awkwardness. 

Young and, unpractised writers are not exempted from 
this unenviable sensation. Though they do not appear 
in propria persona, their paragraphs, their proxies, are 
grtaceless enough, in all conscience. The itch for scrib- 
bling is too powerful to be resisted; but, when they have 
to ** pass the Rubicon,” to put pen to paper, ** then comes 
the tug of strife;’’ they are full of doubts, and dreads, 
ae hesitations, and deliberations, and tribulations; they 

* The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes.” 
Tn chort they are drawn to a “‘stand still,” and find they 
have nothing to say for themselves. 

Buch at least has been the case with us. We have long, 


Mr. Editor, an occasional paper in the Kaleidoscope; but 
the difficulty of starting has hitherto deterred us. Now, 
however, we have screwed our courage to the sticking 
point, and make a beginning. 
It is customary for literary adventurers to give some ac- 
count of the motives which lead them to volunteer their 
services for the benefit of the reading public. We shall say 
what we have to say in a very few wotds. The Kaleido- 
scope is extensively circulated in that part of the country 
where we reside; but we have never yet been able to discover 
the insertion of a single line from all the numerous circle. 
Readers we have in abundance ; but where are the writers? 
** We first adventure;” for we are inclined to think that 
any thing at all tolerable, proceeding from THE VALE 
oF LuNE, will be interesting to your subscribers here, 
our friends and neighbours. * 
It was this which first raised the idea of corresponding 
with you ; and we hope, if we are able to carry our inten- 
tions half into execution, our project will not be over- 
looked, even by the generality of your readers.—Literature, 
it has often been remarked, is not allowed a proportionate 
share of your pages. We intend to do our best to make 
up the deficiency, if there be any, by giving notices of 
such new works as fall in our way. Sometimes we may 
give a simple extract, sometimes analyse a little, some- 
times have the boldness to offer a gentle review. There 
is almost always plenty of tittle tattle. Small-talk flying 
about, respecting authors and their productions; such, 
for instance, as the quarrel between Lord Byron and 
Murray. We purpose tossing this amusing, if not in- 
structive, matter into the Kaleidoscope, when it can be 
done with propriety and effect ; abstaining, of course, 
from all personalities, which are abominable affairs, and 
quite at variance with our purity and spotlessness. 
But we have not told you a quarter of our plan. We 
have two strings to our bow. One of us (we are really J 
plural, and can say WE without assuming the editorial 
diction ;) one of us intends to furnish a series of original 
philosophical articles, of the value of which the present 
writer does not feel at liberty, or even able, to express an 
opinion. We have also numerous unpublished scraps, in 
verse and prose, which may do now and then to fill up a 
corner. 
The space we shall occupy will be very irregular, being 
from a dozen or twerity lines to a couple of columns. 
We are not thinking of troubling you weekly, and every 
week, Sometimes we shall be too lazy, and sometimes 
too busy ; and even, if it were not so, we fancy that you, 
Mr. Editor, and you, gentle reader, would not bear with 
us, if we pestered you continually. Once a fortnight may 
be about our average. 
We have now been sufficiently introductory. We have 
the fear of the mons parturiens before our eyes; have 
heard the saying of great cry and little wool; remember 
the proverb, that great talkers do the least; and, rather 
than it should be said that we make much ado about no- 
thing, we will come abruptly to a conclusion. 


THE WEEPING WILLOW. 
— 
“ We pass a gulf, in which the willows dip 
Their pendent boughs, stooping as if to ae” 

How I love thee, weeping willow, as thou sighest so 
humbly to the passing wind, and droopest_so gracefully, 
yet so despairingly, thy gentle form, and as thou hangest 
o’er the margin of yon moaning brook, and kissest with 
thy taper foliage its ripling surface, and quiverest with: a 
fitful and shuddering motion, as if misery had bound ye: 
in the chain of sympathy ! 

Did not Nature, bounteous as she is, play a step-dame’s 
part, when she first created thee, to doom thee to a fate 
so piteous, and bid thee, from thy very birth, but droop 
thine head and die? Thou art like Sorrow’s child, marked 
out for sufferings e’er life began. Thou wert not made to 
bear the pelting-of the storm, nor stand up undaunted amid 
the war of elements ;—thou wert not meant for this unge- 
nial clime, so cold and variable;—thy home is in some 
bright and sunny isle, fanned by the perfumed zephyrs. 
where winter comes not, and there is nought but thyself, 
to emblem sorrow ? 

Yet has nature not wholly left thee destitute of enjoy- 
ments; she has given thee beauty, in its loveliest and most 
endearing shape; modest, unobtrusive, weeping beauty... — 
Perhaps, too, she has given thee the power of knowing it ; 
for when was beauty unconscious of its own existence? 
And methinks thou dost sometimes even pride thyself in 
thy very humility. Perchance thou dost coquet it, in the 
forest, willow! rustling thy slight leaves to claim the no- 
tice of thy mates, and wooing the green ivy to entwine and 
shelter thee. 

Thou art safer, in thy frailty, than the mighty ones in 
the pride of their strength: for the winds of heaven pass 
thee by, as if in pity, and do not harm thee. 

And as thou feelest so acutely the seasons’ differences, 
thou canst doubtless enjoy the genial warmth of spring- 
time, and the glowing heat of summer, with double satis- 
faction, and dost wanton with ecstasy in the balmy breeze, 
like the soul of finer mold and more acute feelings, whose 
sorrows, if they are deeper and more agonizing, how ex- 
quisite are its hours of pleasure! and its bliss, fleeting as 
it is, is so full, so pure, and heartfelt, that it is worth an 
age of meaner joy ! 

Yet most I prize thee, willow! for thy moral beauties ; 
for thou art the forest minstrel, the sage of the valley, that 
impartest to the reflective mind, thy forcible lesson of pa- 
tience and humility, of melancholy, woe, and charity. 
Thou tellest of fond maiden’s blighted hopes, and broken 
heart!—of young ambition, chilled to despair, by the 
frowns of an unfeeling world!—of the hallowed ties of 
kindred and affection, snapped by the hand of death, and 


of the love, which it cannot destroy, bowed down in so- 
litude and sorrow, to the dust! 


When I see thee, in the green wood, so meek and lowly, 


so sad and sorrowful, and thy proud neighbours, in the 
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strength, looking down upon thee as if in scorn, while in 
gtace and beauty thou excellest them all,—thou seemest 
to me like some poor and forsaken fair one, silent and 
lonely, in a gay and merry crowd, with her-long glossy 
locks streaming down her shoulders, and her blue eyes, 
suffused with tears, cast upon the ground in despondency 
and abstraction; while there is not one in that mighty 
throng who sigh with sympathy, or will step aside to pity 
or-protect her. 

Then when I view thee on some bleak and barren plain, 
gray and withered, yet surrounded and sheltered by the 
nestling ivy, methinks ye seem like some wrinkled and 
silvery-headed pair, who have weathered the storms of life, 
and-whom poverty and misery have but linked more closely 
and firmly to each other. 

°Tis sweet to moralize under thy waving canopy, in the’ 
cool of a summer's evening, when the mind is attuned to 
calm and peaceful thoughts, when memory and imagina- 
tion bring to light visions of the past and future, and when 
every object that the eye may rest on excites a new and 
corresponding train of ideas—the intellectual communing 
of man with the meaner world. 

It is the varied Book of Nature, of which no man can 
seethe beginning or the end, that is open before us, and 
I envy not the being who delights not to read its precepts. 

. NATHAN. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$1r,—A fter having thanked you for the friendly manner 
in which you endeavour to avert the shafts of Master 
Moses, 1 beg leave to acquit myself of the same duty 
towards your correspondent Macclesficldiensis ; and I hope 
that you will-not be angry when I candidly state, that 
the unbiased approbation of an utter stranger does even 
surpass, for once, the gratification which I derive from 
your own attention and politeness. Your just named cor- 
respondent gives us a vivid illustration of the great differ- 
ence between a mere scholar and one who is, at the same 
time, a scholar and a gentleman. Flattered, however, as 
Iam by ‘his coinciding with my opinions, I could almost 
regret. my having been beforehand with him, if he had 
not now settled the point so completely, that it would be 
an arrant cavilling to say any thing more on the subject. 

I must, nevertheless, crave your indulgence for saying 
something in my own defence; because Moses has con- 
trived to create a personal quarrel out of a mere literary 
discussion; and you will admit, that I cannot possibly 
remain silent after his philippic. 

He begins with saying, that my remarks might have 
been compressed, with advantage, into three sentences ; 
but, from the specimens which he gives of his own skill, 
it is by no means clear that he could have done it. 

Immediately after blaming me for prolixity, he com- 
plains of my saying s0 little about French literature; al- 
though it is self-evident that stating a matter of fact was 
quite enough for the purpose, because more would have 
been tedious to those who are no French scholars, and 
superfluous to those who are. You have some very clever 
ones among your readers; but Moses does not seem to 
belong to the number, if we may judge by his odd list of 
eminent writers. Your valuable correspondent Z. is much 
more likely to have correct notions on the subject; and 
the very translation which bears his mark in your No. 
172, contains, at the end, some allusions to the matter in 

uestion. 

I had been rather more explicit with regard to German 
literattire: because it is not by any means so much known 
and cultivated in Liverpool as the French is; but I had 
not deemed it necessary to give a list of the German 
authors.. Those whom Moses mentions are not only 
kvown'to me; but, in all probability, I knew some of their 
works by heart, before ie had even learned to spell their 
pames. I know much better than he ean know, in- what 
manner they were educated, and Ihavenot to beinformed 
by him of theit having learned to make Latin verses; but 





I know also, that they left off the practice after they were 
aware of what could be done in their own language; and 
thisis exactly what distinguishes them from prior authors, 
who continued to write in Latin, or to form their style upon 
its rules. If, in the time of Frederick and Voltaire, German 
literature had been any thing like what it is now, the 
former would not have written his work in French, and 
the latter would have been less pert; but it was only 
about that period that real German grammar began to be 
introduced, and that some few writers showed the fruits of 
the innovation. 

Moses is not satisfied with doubting my acquaintance 
with German literature: he also questions my having 
read the life of Doctor Franklin; and, in order to show 
his own superiority, he gives extracts from it in French ! 
Has any thing more truly ridiculous ever entered into the 
head of either Jew or Gentile ?—to quote Franklin in 
French within the county of Lancaster, where the original 
may be had from every bookseller, in the Doctor’s own 
inimitable style? It is truly as good a joke as any I have 
met with for some time; but there is a better one in re- 
serve. 

Moses, in the very midst of his ravings, pays me, all 
on a sudden, the most brilliant compliment I ever as- 
pired to: on explaining Franklin’s mode of improving 


| his style, he says that the Doctor, like other sensible men, 


formed it after those who excelled in writing and reasoning. 
Now, Sir, in the Kaleidoscope, No. 165, page 63, I gave 
the following as my decided opinion : ** The best rule for 
acquiring a language, is to pay attention to the manner in 
which those express themselves, who are most generally 
considered as good writers and speakers, and to follow the 
light of reason for the rest.”” You see, from this quota- 
tion, that Franklin did exactly as I do myself; he fixed 
on the spectator, and this was certainly a very good way 


‘to learn good English and to purify his taste; but he did 


not imitate the Spectator; and his style bears no resem- 
blance to that of Addison: it is entirely his own. 

Moses further says, that the Doctor had adopted the 
mode of Socrates in disputation ; but he has not the can- 
dour to add what follows, viz. ‘‘ This method I continued 
to employ for some years ; but I afterwards abandoned it 
by degrees, retaining only the habit of expressing myself 
with modest diffidence.” As Moses himself has not ac- 
quired this habit, it did not suit him to mention it. 

The heaviest charge against me is my not having flat- 
tered Mr. Harris; but whose fault is that? His dictum 
had been produced, by a professor of belles letters, as the 
best thing with which an essay could be finished: this 
was, of course, challenging examination ; and if the thing 
would not bear that test, the professor is to be blamed 
(habeat sibi.) I took him on his own ground; and I said 
to him hic Rhodus hic salta: if this man is at the head of 
English philologists, why does he not write better ix his 
own language? I do not'like either the matter or the 
manner of the passage; and I appeal to you, as you are 
an Englishman and a lover of truth, whether this senti- 
ment is a proof of my ignorance. 

Mr. Harris speaks first of those who read and write, 
with a view to employ their leisure; but, after a long in- 
terpolation, he resumes with an elegant ‘I say:” that the 
liberal (if they have any relish for letters)—that they would 
inspect the finished models of Grecian literature. 

By this it would appear, that he meant to speak of two 
sorts of people; because those who have no relish for 
letters are not likely to spend their leisure in reading and 
writing ; and it would have been scarcely possible to render 
his meaning in a less perspicuous manner. As for the 
term liberal, I do not see at all what can be the drift of it; 
for there is certainly no particular liberality exhibited, 
when people try to amuse themselves in an useful manner; 
nor would their liberality become greater by their. pre- 
ferring the Greeks to their countrymen and neighbours. 

The remarks on pamphlets and sordid views* deserve 





‘* These are reserved for another publication. 





to be treated in a separate manner, because they have an 
interest of their own. I shall let you have my statement 
about them in the course of this day, and you may then 
join it to the present one, or reserve it for another occa- 
son, just as you please; it will, at all events, enable 
you to judge, conscientiously, in how far I may have de. 
served the epithets which have been bestowed on my 
writings. ‘Yours, &c. HOMO. 
Liverpool, Oct. 28, 1823. 


The Bouquet. 
** have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MonrTAIGNE. 








EFFECTS OF HABIT ON THE HUMAN FRAME. 
s cele 
Every one knows what 
who live in an unwholesome air. Habit, however, can 
enable people to endureit. Sanctorius relates that a man, 
who had lived twenty years in a close dungeon, became 
sickly as soon as hie was liberated, and that he never could 


regain his health though he had the best medical adyice, 


till he furnished occasion for his being once more confined 
in the same prison. I knew a female myself, who had 
lived so many years shut up in her apartment, that even 
in the finest weather she durst not open her window, be- 
cause the fresh air made her faint away. Birds that have 
been long confined in close rooms, become sickly and die 
as soon as they are exposed to the air. There are people 
who are so habituated to a dry, and others toa damp air, 
that they cannot endure any other. How many travellers 
fall sick when they quit their own country and breathe a 
foreign air! How the unfortunate armies engaged in the 
crusades were thinned as soon as they reached the distant 
theatre of operations ! Observations of this kind induced 
Paul Zacchias to advise patients to seek the aid of their 


native country, to which they were accustomed, though it , 


were even bad in comparison with that in which they ac- 
tually were. 

Habit enables the hunter, as Cicéro says, to ‘pass the 
night upon the snow, and in the day time, to brave the 
scorching heat of the sun upon the mountains. Soldiers 
afford instances of the same kind, Vegetius remarks that 
the mést experienced generals have exercised their troops 
in snow and rain, in consequenco of which they have re- 


mained healthy while in camp, and been rendered vigorous. | 


and persevering in battle. I might also adduce in evidence 


our stage-coachmen, who travel day and night in all | 


weathers: nay, our labourers, our farming-men, and in 
particular the trampers, some of whom scarcely know what 
it is to lodge in a house, prove every day by their example, 
that the most inclement weather has no effect upon them. 
In their case, however, a few circumstances are to be con~ 
sidered. Most of these persons are the offspring of tobust 
parents, and from their infancy have been exposed to alk 
the vicissitudes of the seasons. Such as have perished in 
their apprenticeship, if I may so term it, are not taken 
into the account: and even those who are most inured to. 
hardships are often suddenly attacked by diseases which 
consign them to the grave. | If, therefore, people are to be 
so brought up as ic ve rendered extremely hardy, a large 
proportion of them must be: expected to perish in t 

attempt. The Ostiaks, who rove about in the northern 
parts of Siberia, and can withstand all weathers, would 
no doubt be more numerous, if they were not so hardly 
bred. It is easy to imagine how many of them must 
perish, if the women, according to Weber’s account, bring 
forth their children during their excursions, in the open 
air, and immediately after their birth sometimes plunge 
them into the snow, at others put them into their warm 
bosoms, and in this manner pursue their route with them 3 
such as survive this treatment indeed, are so much the 
more hardy. A Tartar infant, which has stood the test of 
being plunged, just after its birth, into water, through a 
hole made in the ice, an Ostiak, or a Russian, will after~ 
wards experience no inconvenience, when, on arriving at 


manhood, he runs naked out of the hot bath, and leaps © 


into the river, which is full of floating ice : on the contrary, 
this is to him an agreeable refrigerant. All the hardy 
persons who triumph over nature, have laid the foundation 
of their robust constitution in the first Bis of infancy, 
when nobody ¢ared ‘whether they lived or died. From 
being thus hardly brought up, the Laplanders, the Swiss, 
and the peasantry of almost every country, can defy the 
vicissitudes of the weather, scarcely feel the severest cold, 
and are rendered capable of bearing the fatigues of ware 


dangers they have to apprehend . 
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MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. JNo, EARLE. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664, 

(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 
—— 


$1. A ConsTaBLe, is a Vice-Roy in the 
street, and no man stands more upon’t, that 
he is the King’s officer. His Jurisdiction ex- 
tends to the next stocks, where he has com- 
mission for the hee!es onely, and sets the rest 
of the body at liberty. He is a Scare-crow 
to that Alehouse where he drinks not his 
mornings draugi.t, and apprehendsa Drunkard 
for not standing in the Kings name. Beggars 
fear him more then the Justice. and as much 
as the Whipstock, whom he delivers over to 
subordinate Magistrates, the Bride-well-man, 
and the Beadle. He is a great stickler in the 
tumults of double Jugs, and ventures: his 
head by his Place, which is broke many times 
to keep whole the peace. He never is so 
much in his majestie, as in his night-watch, 
where he sits in his Chair of state, a Shop- 
stall, and inviron’d with a guard of Halberts 
examines all passengers. He is a very care- 
full man in his Office, but if he stay up after 
Midnight, you shall take him napping. 

32. A FLATTERER is the picture of a 
friend, and as pictures flatter many times, so 
he oft shewes fairer then the true substance : 
His look, conversation, company, and all the 
outwardnesse of friendship more pleasing by 
odds, for a true friend dare take the libertie 
to be sometimes offensive, whereas he is a 
great deal more cowardly, and will not let 
the least hold go, for fear of losing you. Your 
meer sowre look affrights him, and makes 
him doubt his casheering: and this is one 
sure mark of him, that he is. never first angry 
but ready, though upon his own wrong, to 
make satisfaction. Therefore he is never 
yok’d with a poor man, or any that étands on 
the-lower ground, but whose fortunes may 
tempt his pains to deceive him. Him he 
learns first, and learns well, and growes 
perfecter in his humours then himselfe, and 
by this door enters upon his Soul: of which 
he is able at last to take the very print and 
mark, and fashion his own by it, like a 
false key to open all your secrets. All 
his affections jump even with yours: he 
is before-hand with your thoughts, and able 
to suggest them unto you. He will com- 
mend to you first what he knows you like, 
and hath always some absurd story or other 
of your enemy, and then wonders how your 
two opinions should jump. in that man. He 


will ask your counsell sometimes, as a man| ff 
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of deep judgement, and-has a secret of pur- 
pose to disclose you, and whatsoever you say, 
is perswaded. He listens to your words with 
great attention, and sometimes will object 
that you may confute him, and then protests 
he never heard so much before. A piece of 
wit bursts him with an overflowing laughter, 
and he remembers it for you to all companies, 
and laughs again in the telling. He is one 
never chides you but. for your virtues, as, 
You are ioo good, too honest, too religious : 
when his chiding may seem but the earnester 
commendation, and yet would fain chide you 
out ofthem too; for your vice is the thing 
he has use of, and wherein you may best use 
him ; and he is never more active then in the 
worst diligences. Thus at last he possesses 
you from yourself, and then expects but his 
hire to betray you. And it isa happinesse 
not to discover him; for as long as you are 
happy, you shall not. 


Character of the West Indian Females——The white 
females of the West Indies are generally rather of a more 
slender form than the European women. Their com- 
plexion, which they are ly careful to preserve, is 
either a pure white or brunette, with but little or none of 
the bloom of the rose, which, to a stranger, has rather a 
sickly aj nce at first, though that impression gradually 
wears off. Their features are sweet and regular; their 
eyes rather es than sparkling; their voices soft and 
pleasing ; and their whole air and looks tender, gentle, 
and feminine. With the appearance of languor and in- 
dolence, they are active and animated on occasions, par- 
ticularly when’ dancing, an amusement of which they are 
particularly fond, and in which they display a natural 
ease, gracefulness, and agility, which surprise and delight 
a stranger. They are fond of music, and there are few 
who have not an intuitive taste for it, and fine voices. 
They are accused of excessive indolence; and outré ex- 
amples of this are given by those whose object is to exhibit 
them to ridicule. These exaggerations, like all others of 
@ national description, savour more of caricature than 
truth. The heat of the climate, joined to the still habits 
of a sedentary lifc, naturally beget a languor, listlessness, 
and disposition to self-indulgence, to which the females 
of more-northern climates are strangers. The daily loll 
in bed. before dinner, is so gratifying a relaxation, that 
it has become almost as necessary as their nightly repose. 
To sum up, in few words, the character of the Creole 
ladics, they are so excessively fond of pleasure and amuse- 
ments, that they would be glad if the whole texture of 
human life were formed of nothing else; balls, in par- 
ticular, are their t delight; they are averse to what- 
ever requires much mental or ily exertion, dancing 
ex 3 reading they do not care much about, except 
to fill up an idle hour; and diligence, industry, and 
economy cannot be said to be among the number of their 
virtues.—-Stewart’s Jamaica. 


We have heard of the fall of Lucifer, and the fall of 
Cromwell, and the fall of Wolsey; but one of the plea- 
santest tumbles upon record was that of a Mr. John Fell, 
who when he removed from one of the metropolis to 
another, wrote over his door, **I Fell from Holborn-hill.”’ 


Apple-tree.—In the len of Mr. W. 
0 town, we have this autumn seen an 
apple-tree bearing a great quantity of fruit, and, at the 
same time, sev the boughs were covered with an 
uncommonly fine blossom. Such a circumstance, though 
not strictly without precedent, is at least of very rare oc- 
currence. 

Multiplication Table!—At an eveni in Liver- 
pool, lately, there ha; to sit mr ny Aa supper- 
table, four matrons, the number of whose children was 

















Extraordina: 
Long, baker, o! 
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American Indians.—There is a popular belief that the 
American Indians had their origin in Asia; and many 
circumstances, still existing, give probability to the con- 
jecture. In their persons, colour, and reserved disposition, 
they have a strong resemblance to the Malays of the Ori- 
ental Archipelago; that is to say, to some of the Tartar 
tribes of Upper Asia; and it is a remarkable circumstance, 
that, like * cn they shave the head, leaving only-a single 
lock of hair. They have also, as Mr. Schoo. observes, 
** the custom of binding the feet of their female infants in 
such a manner as to make the toes point inward, which 
gives them in after-life a very awkward appearance in 
walking.” We really thought that this practice had been 
confined to those refined Tartars, the Chinese. We might 
adduce the pictute-lan, of the Mexicans as corres- 
ponding with the ancient picture-language of China, and 
the quipos of Peru with the knotted and party-coloured 
cords which the Chinese history. informs us were in use in 
the early period of the empire. We might compare the high 
cheek bones,’ and the elongated eye of the two people, and 
produce other resemblances as so many corro i 
proofs of a common origin.—Quarterly Review. 








Auctioneering i rege, AE Oe recent catalogues 
and printed particulars of the Knights of the Hammer 
have been truly curious. Placards, a short time since, 
headed ** Sale of a Nobleman,” led many to deplore the 
ineffectual attempt to abolish the traffic in human beings, 
and that such a sale should take place in the ‘most publi 
market of the metropolis. In a catalogue, a ‘* Great 
Man’s Coat,” and ‘‘ An elegant Lady’s Shawl,” seemed 
to show that the pressure of the times affected: all ranks, 
when it is explained that, by incorrectly placing the ad- 
jectives, two common articles of dress were only meant.— 
** A Mahogany Child’s Chair” has certainly a dubious 
meaning—** moveable fixtures” is declared to be correct, 
because technical—but in a sale of linen-drapery, ‘a 
matchless piece of Irish,” with twelve successive lots of 
*¢ ditto,” is certainly an unequalled specimen of Hiber- 
inanism. ; 

Blankets took their name from Thomas Blanket, who 


established the first manufactory for this comfortable 
article, at Bristol, about the year 1340. 








Old Wine.—At Bremen.there is a wine-celler called the 
store, where five hogsheads of Rhenish wine have been 
preserved since tlie year 1625. These five hogsheads cost 
1200 francs. Had this sum been put out to compound 
interest, each hogshead would be now worth above a 
thousand millions of money; a bottle of this precious 
wine would cost 21,799,480 francs: and a single wine 
glass 2,723,808 francs.—Percy Anecdotes. 





Spinning ‘Mice.—They laugh at every thing in France. 
The recent calculation as to the possibility of employing 
mice in spinning cotton, has produced the following fa- 
cetious paragraph.in one of the French provincial papers : 
** It has been announced that a mouse employed in treading 
a little wheel for the purpose of spinning cotton, and in 
doing so, making as many steps in a day as are equal to 
four post-leagues, would produce a profit, clear of all ex- 
penses, of eight franes a year; it has been asked, 
* What might not be accomplished by two .or three thou. 
sand mice?’ This new impelling power will form an 
epoch in the present age of industry.” ‘‘ A few feet from 
me is a squirrel, whose size and the quickness of whose 
evelutions would, if I. mistake not, make him worth a 
hundred mice, for-such a pu $ putting out of the 
question the much larger spindle that he would turn.— 
According to my calculation, which is founded on that 
respecting mice, if a hundred mice yield an annual profit 
of 800 francs; a single’squirrel would yield as much; and 
if a manufacturer were to. employ a hundred of these 
working quadrupeds, his annual gains would be 80,000 
francs; besides their wages, paid to them in food —Should 
that sum be thought too large, I consent to its reduction 
toa half, which would still bea profit. Itis evident, 
therefore, that if the labour of mice is compared with 
thet of oquisrele. the advantage is in favour of the latter. 
In publishing this important discovery, I may perhaps 
draw upon myself the animadversions of mice, but cats 
will do me justice.” 

Phan late C. — a — in nr and a 
of a clergyman of . Bristo e was the ee f > 
his mother being fifty at his‘birth! He had a brother 
29 years older than himself, Thomas. Dibdin, on whose 
death he wrote the beautiful ballad of ‘* Poor Tom Bow- 
ling.” This gentleman was in of an East Indiaman, 
and father of the present Rev. T. F. Dibdin.—Muscum 
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Poetry. 


LINES, 





ARTHUR. 
(Vide The Etonian, Vol. IH. p. 43] 


We sought him through the lonely wood, 
By haunted stream, by swelling flood; 
We sought him by the myrtle grove, 

In sylvan bower that fairies love; 

We sought him by the well-known spot, 
The window of his lowly cot, 

Where oft in dreamy mood he stood, 
And thought of her, the fair and good, 
Till hope, to lave’s enraptured gaze, 
Would picture scenes of halcyon days!— 
But not by stream or swelling flood, 

In myrtle grove, or lonely wood, 

Or sylvan bower, or rustic grot, 

Or window of his lowly cot, 

Or on the flowery lawn was he ; 

“ He slept beneath the willow. tree 
For, oh! a rumour wild there came, 
That told of birth without a name, 
And imaged forth that being lorn, ~ 

“* An outlaw, and an orphan born; 

And withering ‘neath the blighting stroke, 
His vigour gone, his spirit broke, 

One sigh to love and fame he gave, 
Then sank, unconseious, to the grave ! 


Now on his couch of deep repose, 


_ Full many a spicy flow‘ret blows; 


The sweet and fragile emblem meet, 
Of loveliness as fair and fleet: 

And, oh! no dew is sparkling there, 
But woman’s, gentle woman’s tear, 
That in pale Dian’s trembling light 
Gleams on the rose like crystal bright; 
And tribute such more blest to see, 
Than blazoned shield of heraldry ; 

For 'scutcheon'd pomp thay ne'er compare 
With the pearl o’ price, affection’s tear. 
And, oh! I'd rather o’er my clay 

Arose the redbreast’s votive lay, 

Than choral song, or lofty hymn, 
Than wailing dirge, or requiem, 

The cold, the base, and sordid crave, 
To peal above their sounding grave: 
And I, unhonoured by the great, 

And unadorned of solemn state, 

Pray but the peasant’s simple shrine; 
The daisy-covered sod be mine! 


By Genius mourned thy hapless lot, 
By Love and Eame forgotton not; 
Fare, fare thee well, enthusiast wild, 
Offspring of Nature, Sorrow’a child t 
Still be the gem to feeling dear, 
The tribute on thy hallowed bier 5 
And twined with cypress, proudly wave, 
The laurel, deathless, o'er thy grave! 


EAverpool, a, 


—————————EEE 
IMPROMPTU, 


On sesing some half-staryed Nags feeding in a Church-yarh 


—=— 


Such skin-and-bone nags.in the ehurch-yard are fed, 


That I cried, the first day I was shown ’em, 


«Poor nags! you get nothing but bones from the dead, 


Re mortuis nil nisi BONE-EM.” 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE 


There have been séveral translations of the annexed ad- 
mired lines by the celebrated Dr. Lowth. We may, how- 
ever, safely give the. preference to the subjoined version 
by an amiable and accomplished young lady, with whom 
it is our good fortune to be intimately acquainted.— Edit. 

i 
EPITAPHIUM. 


Cara, vale, ingenio prestans, pietate, pudore: 
Et plusquam nate nomine cara, vale! 
Cara Maria, vale! at veniet felicius evum, 
‘Quando iterum tecum (sim modo dignus) ero. 
Cara, redi! (lseta tum dicam voce) paternos . 
Eja ! age in amplexus, cara Maria, redi! 
E scriptis D. Lowth. Episc. Lond, 





TRANSLATION. 

Oh! dearer than the name of child can tell, 

By every virtue of the-soul adorned,— 
Farewel! my loved Maria, fare thee well ! 

But only for a time thou shalt be mourned; 
For in another, and a happier sphere, 
(If well I run my destined life’s eareer) 

With thee, my child, again 1 shall be blest, 

Again shall fondly fold thee to my breast; 
And, with rekindling ecstacy, shall cry, 


** Now to my.arms, beloved Maria, fly !” 
a. W. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—I transmit you the following selected verses, fully 
persuaded that'you will give them a place. in.the poetical 


department of the Kaleidoscope, unless you ‘have already | passag: 


published them. The humane, pathetic, and manly. sen- 
timents which. they evince, ‘possess a charm that will exist 
long after the ‘‘ pretty plaything,” beauty, shall have lost 
its power to please, while the manner in which they are 
expressed would not disgrace the first poet of the age.— 
Who the authoressis I know not, but whoever she may bes 
she possesses a head and heart which dignify her sex. 
¥ours, &c. ’ SUVENIS. 
—=>——- 


ON SEEING, IN A LIST OF NEW MUSIC, “ THE 
WATERLOO WALTZ.” 
BY A LADY. 
A moment pause, ye British fair, 
While pleasure’s phantom ye pursue, _ 
And say, if sprightly dance, or air, 
Suit with the name of Waterloo? 
Awful was the victory ! 
Chasten'd should the triumph bes 
° Midat the laurels she has won, 
Britain mourns for many & son. 
Veil’'d in clouds the morning rose, 
Nature seem’d to mourn the day, 
Which consign’d, betore its close, 
Thousan@s to its kindred clay. 
How unfit for courtly ball, 
Or the giddy festival, 
Was the grim and ghastly view 
Ere evening clos’d on Waterloo! 
See the highland warrior rushing 
Firm in danger on the foe, 
Till the life-blood warmly gushing, 
Lays the plaided hero low ! 
His native pipes’ accustom’d sound, 
*Mid war’s infernal concert drown’d, 
Cannot soothe his last adieu, 
Or wake his sleep on Waterloo. 
Chasing o’er the cuirassier 
See the foaming charger flying, 
Trampling in his wild career 
All alike, the dead, the dying. 
See the bullet through his side, 
Answer’d by the spouting tide; 
Helmet, horse, and rider too 
Rollon bloody Waterloo! 
Shall scenes like these the dance inspire, 
Or wake th’ enlivening notes of mirth = 
Oh! shiver’d be the recreant lyre 
That gave the base idea birth. 
Other sounds I ween were there, 
Other music rent the air, 





Forbear—till Time with lenient hand 

Has sooth’d the pang of recent sorrow; 

And let the picture distant stand, 

The softening hue of years to borrow, 
When our race has pass’d away, 
Hands unborn may wake the lay, 
And give to joy alone the view 
Of Britain’s fame at Waterloo. 


eee 
AN EPIGRAM,. 


As Tom was one day in chat with his friend, 

He gravely advis’d him his manners to mend; 

Said his morals were bad; he had heard it from many. 
“« They lie,” replied Tom, “ for I never had any.” 








Other waltz the warriors knew, 
When they clos’d on Waterloo. 


Scientific Wecords. 


{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
lar Medica] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in a 
series through the Volume. } 





THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 
, EE 

Transcript of a letter from an Officer on board the 
Hecla, dated ‘* Off Cape Farewell, Greenland, Sept. 29, 
1823.” : 

** After an unavailing struggle of two years and a half 
toget to'the westward, we are again thus far upon our 
e homeward, by the same route as we went out. 
The news will, no doubt, disappoint many who wee 
sanguine about the. success of the expedition ; but I feel 
confident. that no person, after being informed of par 
ticulars, and will judge fairly of the merits of the case, 
will deny that Captain Parry, and every person under him, 
have done their utmost. .On their former voyage, the 
heaviness of the ice to the westward of Melville Island, 
precluded the. possibility of ever succeeding in that way ; 
and, on our sailing, Captain Parry was directed to proceed 
to Repulse ‘Bay (upper part of Hudson’s Bay) as it was 
th probable that a communication existed between it 
and Prince Regent’s Inlet, discovered on the former voy- 
age; and from that place to trace the coast to the north 
westward, taking care to keep the continent of America 
aboard. With this view we left England on the 8th May, 
1821, and reached Hudson's Straits on the 2d July, after 
a pleasant e across the Atlantic, but destitute of any 
thing worthy of remark. There we were frequently in- 
terrupted by ice. During one of these delays, we were 
visited by a horde of Esquimaux, who came off to the 
ships from the lower savage islands, in their canoes, to 
e ge oil, skins, sea-horse teeth, and whalebone, for 
pieces of iron hoop, nails, needles, &c. On aj proaching 
Southampton Island, we were again a good deal obstruc 
by ice, which continued to impede eur progress all the way 
up the east side of that island, until we got as far as what 
is laid down by Middleton as the Frozen Strait, leading 
into Repulse Bay, which was quite clear of ice. On the 
east. side of Southampton Island we found a large bay, 
called after the Duke of York, as we happened to enter it 
on his birth-day. It was the 21st of August before. we 
eee Repulse Bay, which was found nearly as laid 

wn by Middleton; and as no hope of a passage was 
found there, we procéeded to the eastward along the coast 
the same day, until we came among islands and ice. After 

ing these, we came to a deep bay, extending in several 
irections, when the boats were sent away for several days9 
and returned without finding any outlet to the northward} 
Still farther to the eastward of this bay we came to su 
inlet, which proved to be very deep, and cost us nearly a 
month in examining, by parties in boats. During the 
time the boats were away, those who wore unemployed on 
board amused themselves, collecting minerals and plants, 
or in pursuit of game, of which there was great plenty, 
Consisting of rein-deer, white hares, white grouse, and 
ducks. In the beginning of October, the frost set in so 
fast, that the ships were scarcely manageable or the sea 
navigable. It was then thought prudent to look out for a 
place to winter in, and a small shallow bay on the south- 
west point of an island, in lat. 60. 11. 40. long. 83. was 
found, which promised us shelter from the northerly winds 
and drift ice. A canal was cut in the new-formed ice, 
and the ships properly placed by the 10th, about a quarter 
of amile from the shore. We were soon afterwards frozen 
up and snugly housed over, and otherwise prepared for the 
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nearly froze the ships up, and it was with some difficulty | The provision cases, we understand, did not tarn out so 


winter, which .now set in very fast. The land was 
covered with snow, and deserted by almost every animal, 
excepting foxes and bears. Our recreations and amuse- 
ments now became so regular, that the history of a single 
day may suffice for the whole winter. At seven o’clock in 
the morning we got up, at eight breakfasted, at nine mus- 
tered on deck: the rest.of the forenoon was generally 
spent in visiting our fox-traps, of which almost ev. 
officer contrived to have one. . This amusement lasted ti 
Christmas, or in walking over the snow. At one p.m. 
dined: the afternoon was spent by some in- sleep, others 
reading, or playing chess, backgammon, or cards, till five 
o'clock, when we took tea; at six attended muster; read- 
ing or writing until eight, when we supped’; after that 
continued in general conversation over a giass of grog and 
a segar, until bed-time. On the ist of February, ‘when 
all our tales had been.at-least. twice told, and. the.time 
began to hang rather heavy upon. our hands,.a most sea- 
sonable relief appeared in a .tribe of Esquimaux, who were 
approaching the ships.. This appeared the more astonishing 
to us, as we had.seen none-of them siace leaving Hudson’s 
Straits, except one family that were fallen in with by our 
boats, at the top of the inlet, and some others that were 
heard on the shores to the westward, during the summer, al- 
though in every place we landed, we met with remains of 
their huts, and some of them wore the ameners of being 
lately occupied. They came towards the ships without 
hesitation, entirely unarmed, one of them carrying an old 
man on his back ; on coming on board, they looked round 
either with the most stupid»indifference, or were struck 
dumb with astonishment, as. they had never seen a ship 
before, nor indeed a man, besides their own race.. The 


. exchanged any thing they. had for whatever was offer 


them, and received presents with extreme delight, jumping 
and shouting in the most hideous manner when: any: thing 
was given them. They pointed to their huts, which were 
about three miles distant from the ships, onthe S. W. face 
of a hill; and: on some of us making’ signs, wishing te 
go, there were one or two of them who readily accompanied 
us. When we got near, all that were at home came out 
to welcome us with shouting and jumping. Their huts 
were built entirely of snow, arched: over like a baker’s 
oven, but high enough to stand upright in, with a piece 
of transparent ice on one side of the roof for a window ; 
on each side was a bench of snow, covered with skins, 
which served as the seat and bed of @ familys; at each 
corner was a lamp, with a stone pot suspended over it. 
Each hut was about twelve feet in diameter, and contained 
from a dozen to eighteen inhabitants, most of the men 
being accommodated with two wives. ‘The door was about 
eighteen inches high, and three or four of the huts com- 
municated with a covered passage, having one common 
door. The total number of the horde amounted to about 
sixty. They had been driven down to the Poiut by neces- 
sity, to look for open water, that they might kill seals, and 
they had encamped there the evening before. During the 
remainder of the winter months we lived in the greatest 
friendship.with them, occasionally supplying them with a 
mess of bread-dust and oil, when the fishing failed them : 
they, in return, lent us their sledges to ride on. The 
sane day that the natives ee a herd of wolves 
(thirteen in number) passed close to the ships, and con- 
tinued prowling about in the neighbourhood until they 
were all shot or caugnt. The lowest temperature we ex- 
perienced during the winter was 35 below zero. In April 
the ships were fitted for sea, when we were so unfortunate 
as to lose a man, who was killed by a fall from the mast- 
head: In May and June a canal was cut to the sea, a 
distance of nearly 2000 feet, through ice from four to six 
feet thickness, In that time the Fury lost two of her men: 
one died of a pectoral complaint, who had been ill ever 
since we left England; and the other of inflammation in 
the bowels. On the second of July we got out to sea, and 
followed the coast to the. north-westward, or northward, 
meeting much ice drifting to the southward, which im- 
peded our passage very much, and once or twice gave us 
some severe squeezes, On the 16th we came to a large 
bay, in lat. 69, a little to the eastward of Winter Island, in 
loa. — ; init were several ‘s\ands, one of which was inha- 
bited by natives. They agreed with a chart drawn by.one 
of the women at Winter Island, which had also a strait 
leading to. the westward into a large open sea; and which, 
they said, was only two days’ journey across the land from 
Repulse Bay. The weat side of the bay we could not ap- 
proach, on account of the ice, until the end of August, 
when it broke away, and we proceeded up a strait, about 
sixty miles, until we came to heavy ice, which had. not 
broke up. . Parties were sent away. to, the westward, over 
the ice ; butthe farthest extent they could reach presented 
nothing but a.sea totally covered, with ice. We continued 
at this place until the latter end of September, in hopes 
that it might break up, but the frost then setting in, very 


\affairs..at. home: ever 





that we got out of the strait, when it wasresolved to return 
to the island in the bay, inhabited by natives, called by 
them Igloolek, to winter there, where we arrived at the 
va temiteanen of. October. the. ships ured 
‘In the beginning ert ips were sec 
and fitted for the winter, The natives.seemed much re= 
joiced to see us return, and visited us daily on their sledges, 
and were always ready to drive:us up to their huts, about 
six miles distant, whenever we wished to go: we also had 
sledges built, and purchased a pack of dogs for each:ship ; 
on these we were enabled to drive about at pleasure while the 
day-light lasted, but when the sun disappeared, which was 
for forty-eight days, we were very confined to the 
ships. The lowest temperature was..forty-five. below zero. 
In the spring two ‘or three. of. the officers. were slightly 
afflicted with the scurvy.;. and our Greenland mate died of 
a dropsy in the chest. Parties went away, in various di- 
rections, to lay down the coast .and.one party, under the 
direction of oneof thenatives, went to.the :mouthof a 
river, and caught.a good. number of. salmon. .It,. was the 
7th of Au before the ice broke-up around us,.and.the 
following day we-got:to sea. Captain Parry's intentions of 
returning to En were then known. Onsailing 


to the southward we fell in with ice ; and, in endeavouring 
to work thro: it, got beset, and drifted with it.so far 
south as Cape fort, Southampton Island. . On the 17th 


of September.got into.clear water, since. which time. we 
have seen no ice, except a few bergs.in Hudson's Straits. 
On the 6th of September we lost our Greenland master, 
who died of the scurvy. 

‘* We are just as ignogant of every transaction that has 
happened in England, since our d ure, as if we had 
been asleep all the while; therefore you may easily con- 
ceive how anxious we all are, after an absence of two years 
and a half, to hear from our friends, awhions the state i 
one. is extremely y, at_the 
thoughts of returning from such a dreary ey Aly after 
such a fruitless voyage ;. but cannot help mixir 3 these feel- 
ings with sentiments of a very different nature—the 
of the loss of some of our relatives.” 


centre teeta 





(FROM JHE LITERARY GAZETTE.} ‘ 


The outward voyage in 1821 was fair and 
Passing up Hudson's Straits,- the navigators kept near the 
land on their south, and explored the coast. towards Re- 
pulse Bay. .The. farthest west which they attained was 
86 degrees of Jongitude, and the highest latitude only 69 
degrees 48 minutes north; and they finally brought u 
for winter quarters at a small isle which -they nam 
Winter Island, in 82 degrees.53. minutes west, longitude, 
and latitude 66 degrees 11.minutes north. By. inspecting 
the common maps it will be seen that they.are very 
faulty in laying down both Jand and water in. this direc- 
tion; though the later and best charts. are somewhat more 
correct. The globe and chart-makers, however, will have 
very little trouble in laying: down the discoveries made in 
the present voyage. The chief of the summer of 
1821 was occupied in examining Repulse Bay, and some 
inlets to the castward of it, through some one.or other of 
which they hoped to find a. passage into the Polar Sea. 
In this they were disappointed, for all the openings 
proved to be only app. which ran into the Conti- 
tinent of America. ile thus occupied, early in Octo- 
ber the sea began to freeze; and on the 8th of that month 
the ships were laid up for the winter, in the situation 
noted above. Here, at. Winter Island, the. expedition 
was frozen up from the 8th of October, 1821, to the ed 
of July, 1822. The vessels were within two or. three hun- 
dred paces of each other; and occupations.and amuse- 
ments, similar to those practised in the preceding voyage, 
were resorted to. We are informed, a. that the 
plays did not go off so well; nor were the ships’ companies 
altogether so harmoniously social as on the former occa- 
sion. The necessity for maintaining discipline, and other 
causes, to which we need not allude, stvod in the way of 
this perfect accord and satisfuction. 

One of the principal events which we have to notice in 
this period was the beneficial effects produced by the sys- 
tem of heating the ships with currents of warm. air. 
These were directed to ever peguisiia part by means of 
metallic tubes, and so well did the contrivance answer its 
purpose, that the lowest temperature experienced duri 
the winter was 35 degrees below zero. In the seco 
winter it was ten degrees lower, viz. 45 degrees below 
zero; but this was not near. so difficult to endure, nor so 
inconvenient as the cold in Captain Parry’s first voyage, 
nor indeed, if we are rightly instructed, as that felt in the 
northern stations of the Hudson Bay traders on the Ame- 
tican Continent, 





well; for, though the meats were preserved fresh, they 
were found to be very insipid on constant use,.and the 
men got as tired of them as they generally do’of salt pro- 
visions. From the quantum of boiling needed in these 
preparations, the nutritive juices are extracted, and the 
taste so reduced that its not easy to tell veal from beef. 
They, however (like French cookery dong to rags) made 
a change, and were so far acceptable. 

Fish were caught, and formed another more welcome 
variety. These were chiefly a small salmon of about 7 
or 8lbs weight, of which about 300 were taken ; the coal- 
fish and the alpine trout, which latter was found in: a 
fresh-water stream on at: island to the westward of Winter 
Island. This river, according to the native accounts, 
flowed from a lake whence also another river ran into the 
sea on the other side; that is to say, one stream flowed 
in. a south-easterly direction towards Hudsen’s Bay, and 
the other in a south-westerly course towards (perhaps) the 
Polar Sea. The small fish, known by the name of the 
Miller’s Thumb, was also in great abundance, and the 
sea swarmed with molusca; but we shall enumerate the 
natural productions more particularly hereafter. 

Nothing occurred, during the first part of the winter, 
deserving of any particular notice ; but one mornings in the 
beginning of February, our people were surprised by the 
appearance of strange forms upon the snow-plain:in their 
vicinity, and of ns running to and fro. is was'a 
tribe of about Esquimaux, who were erecting their 
snow-huts, and taking up their residence at a short dis- 
tance from the vessels. At first it was hoped that this 
might be Captain Franklin’s expedition, but the bh 
quickly. vanished; and the settlers were found to, be 
of those wandering hordes.which roam the shore in 
search of food, and make their habitations wherever it can 
be obtained in sufficient quantity. The great dependance 
of these people upon the produce of the sea for their sus- 
tenance, necessarily confines their migrations to the coasts, 
and, prsert hastily travelling across land.in any:jourpey 
occasionally, it may,be. presumed from,.their habits. that 
they never establish themselyes ten.miles from the water’s 
edge. Thus we inier, that all the interior parts are to- 
tally uninhabited. The intercourse of the voyagers with 
their new and singular neighbours afforded a much 
and much-wanted amusement. during the .remainder of 
the winter; as, never having seen. Europeans , their 
manners and eustems were quite original. The suow be- 
gap to melt about the beginning of May, and put an end 
to their intimacy. ‘ $ 

In the season, of 1822, the vessels. having steered along 
the coast to the north, penetrated only to the lung. of 82 
degrees 50 minutes, abd lan 69 degrees 40 minutes; and, 
after exploring several inlets, &c. in their cruise, 
they were finally moored-for their second winter; about. 
mile apart, in 81 degrees 44 minutes west long. and Jat. 
69 degrees 21. minutes-north. Here, close to, another 
small isle, they remained from the 24th of September, 
1822, to the 8th of last August. They had latterly ey- 
tered a strait leading to. the westward. From the accounts 
of the Esquimaux and their own observations, ey bat 
every reason to ’believe that this. strait. separated all the 
land to the northward from the Continent of America. 
After getting about fifteen miles within the entrance of it, 
however, they were stopped by the ice, but from the per- 
suasion that they were in the right channel for getting to 
the westward, they remained there for nearly a month, 
in daily expectation that the ice would break up. in this 
last hope they were again quite disappointed, 2nd, on the 
19th of September, the sea having begun to freeze, they 
left these straits, and laid the ships up in winter quarters, 
near the small island alluded to, and called by the Esqui- 
maux Igloolik. ‘ 

From these data it_is evident that the expedition has 
failed in its leading objects. Inshort, any annual whale- 
ship might do as much as it has been able, with all its 
perseverance, to. accomplish; and we apprehend that few 
er no new lights can be ‘thrown, by it upon the great 
questions of science which weré*raised by the former voy- 
ages. The magnetic pole was not crossed; and it is 
curious to. state, that all the eléctrical appearances, lights, 
halos, meteors, &c. were seen to the south. “Ip naturil 
history, the ‘acquisitions are very scanty. We have on 
our table twenty-eight botanical x fare dwarf-wilow, 
saxifrage, grasses, mosses, &c. which nearly comprehend 
the. stunted vegetable world of these Ry ty latitudes. 
One new gull has, we Eelieve, heen added to that clas; 
but, generally speaking, hardly any novelty Nas been ss, 


“certained, or remarkable discovery wade, in ornithology, 


piscology, botany, or other branch of science, ‘ 

In the second winter, a more numerous tribe of the 
Fsquimaux, about 150,, and including the visiters of the 
preceding year, settled near the ships, aud were in daily 











inter with them. We shall here throw together 
wnt + Meter nse = te oe and good-n 
are as a= 
not stupid, but not eminent for feeling or intelli- 
ence. pate aie ot on a perfect 
berty uality; in the second therewas an 
or Conjunens Pheanendeed 3 certain coanibemes 
and authority. There are no signs of 
Supreme Being among them, 
have a perfect idea of OWE; nor ‘have they, 
any religious’ rites at marriages’ or burials. An = i. 
maux Mp amare — se a aye and me 
she is of marriageable age she is broug' e to him, 
there-is a feast on-the occasion. Their funerals are j 
simple: if-in winter, the corpse is merely over} 
with snow 3 if in summer, a shallow trench: is dug, where. 
it is ited, and two or three flat stones.at top complete’ 
the sepulchre. ‘They are ‘careful not-to allow any: 
stones or weighty-matter to reet-on the bodys and seem to- 
think that even after death ii may be sensible to the op.’ 
ression. They red te have some crude notions of a: 
ture state; but all their ideas on. these matters were so 
blended with superstition, that they hardly deserve tobe men- 
tioned. Two wives were possessed by several of thenatives, 
and one is almost always much younger that the other; 
yet the copartners seemed to live on very good terms with 
one another. The'children sonely appear to be more than 
two, three, or four in a family ; though six growa up bro- 
thers and sisters were met with. They live to.a good age. 
Many were above sixty years old, and, in one case, the 
t=grandmother of a child of seven or eight years-was & 
Fealthy old woman at the head of four generations. The 
#stature of the males is about the a of five feet, four, 
five, or six inches; and none exceeded five feet tem inches. 
Their colour is a dirty-looking yellowish white, ‘and their 
ss a by no means robust. , +3 
‘e have mentioned the appearance of their enow-houses 
‘when first seen: they are curiously shaped and construct- 
ed, resembling three immense bee hives grouped together, 
and entered by one long passage by all the three ilies 
to whom these yield an abode. A trefoil affords a tolerable 
idea of them. ‘They are about nine feet in diameter, and 
seven or eight feet in height. The is about twenty 
feet in length, and so low, that you must creep along nearly 
on all-fours, in order to reach the hut. Thisis ingeniously 
sa cael in pars for loling the dogs Oslonging 6 
i in i e longin, 
- the several househ: and which ote stationed in the last 
sort of anti-chamber; before the entrances turn off to the 
ight and left for the two nearest huts. The huts them- 
ves are entirely made of ‘square blocks of solid snow, 
with a larger key-block at the,top of the rotunda. The 
window is a piece of flat At ice. Round the in- 


they:do not appear to 


houses are any artificial warmth, y 
is produced. by a sort of oil lamp, in yor wr ree a 
dry moss for wicks, also hereafter descri 
In the winter of 1822-3, native dwellings or huts, con- 
structed of bone were also seen. The Esquimaux often 
eat flesh in a raw state; but it is sometimes cooked, and 
the women almost invariably submit: their food to that 
rocess. The utensils are uncommon, simple. 
They consist of two vessels of stone; generally the pot- 
stone, or lapi is, also used in of Germany for 
the seme purpose. The lower a good deal resembles 
an ish kitchen es ee ea ae 
of a wide coffin form. In the first, which is filled with 
oil, a number of moss wicks float, and are lighted for the 
fuel. The oil is gradually supplied from strings of fat 
hung up above the flames, the heat of which melts them 
into so many reservoirs of In the second utensil, 
placed over the fire thus made, the meat is stewed. The 
patives are filthy in their eating, and 
thing, from -the blubber of whale to the 
‘ carcases 0: eesti oo 
eir 


this, appeared to be perfectly 
4 eir dresses were made en- 
ose of the rein-deer. 

is is Origi so soft that it may be cut 
a knife; end when it is not to be d, an 
substitute is manufactured i 

com 

clay which soon becomes as 

the effects both of oil and fire below 


e 
into form with 





worship of #| i pore grey “saps and’ th 
: have long and harsh, ‘but exceedin k hair. Wehave being their most 
apparentiy, } ( 


hardly reject an 
flesh of wolf. ser 


3 | of her 


hard | had 
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were less seeret' than 

the by): had: no hesitation in 

daughters with the sailors, at first for's0 i 

| nail ‘or two or-three -beads, and at last or the price of & 
These females are not; itis true, the most lovely’ objects 


who here state, b 
Dartoring their wives Wd 


* journey across 3 ‘and the reaming of the Esquimaux 
saron thes unspann, ork sony heuity his edge, abd be 
upoa the: continent, ' mi! a » and ge- 
novally corein dogs; ity which Gey travel with great 

nes ! ; ‘ 
4 i from a betie- 
Spirits) and that ay anetoicked female 
pirit are descended the other three ereatures who inhabit 
; the Ftkali, or Indians, the Cablune, or 
Sas pein i yay 
e it): which t e tkali'' ‘ 
bhor-and of: as ‘murderers, who never gre thee 
by ‘report, 


never ‘having seen’a- European till they encountered those 
in the Fury and ‘Hecle 3 but it is cléar, ‘from their classing 
them with the Indiansand Dogs, that they have no very ex- 
slNvith their own appellation of equi 
ith their own tion imaux 

uainted, but alted: themselves -Eance. e other 
name is understood to be a term of: reproach, méaning 
»* Eaters of raw flesh,” 


& 


glimmering, 
b all was utter darkness. The Anew 
geen eta ove Ammer me Ae pede Rh 
, and pretended ie was to the lower regions 
ere ——, dwell. His {incantations consisted of 
ly sounds, not appearing to have any tean- 
ing attached to them, but to be nn rant 
strange syllables. He also a kind of ven- 
incl of naatnew and. greaier aitance, inte doptha ta 
of nearness istance, in ‘ to 
which he wi it to be believed he had descended. 
about twenty minutes} and on the re- 
ht, the actor gave an account of his ad- 
spirits ‘had told him. As a 
of the truth of his facts and the reality of- his col- 
ies, he produced stripes of fur which one of 
the spirits had fastened on the back of his skin-coat since 
he went down—which, indeed, his wife had been’ busil 
stitching on during the dark performance. Yet, by suci 
fables and impostures he maintained his sway over his 
ignorant countrymen, who implicitly credited his inven- 
tions and pewers. The latter were consequently invoked 
upon all im i 


FtPE 


‘aor creas sania tae < aad ple, when 
scarce, or rather when the evil genius 
away, from the waters and the earth to her caverns be- 
neath, the animals which constitute the principal food of 
the Enuee, our An; was employed to. bring them 
back again. This he accomplished, agreeably to his own 
story, by the following means :—He called to his 
ance Torngak, his familiar and. a friendly spirit, in com- 
y with whom he journeyed to the realms below, to 
combat with the Evil Genius. With this:aid and by his 
own address he vanquished the enemy, and forced her 
to submit to his decrees. He then cut off the lower joints 
four fingers, and immediately the bears were re- 
leased, and found their way to the upper regions. His 
hext operation was to cut off the second joints, by which the 
seals were liberated. The excision of pagel: mt joints 
performed a like service for the walruses ; ally, by 
am) ing the hand, the whales were freed to revisit the 
shores of the Esquimaux. To substantiate the truth of 
this exploit, the bloody knife with which ‘the deed 
done, is and the res: r of the 
bears, seals, walruses, and whales, infallibly follows. 
Ani value is set upon the testimonies of = 


immense super. 
natural intimacy: thus the Angekok declared that he 





would not exch the spirit’s gifts, one of. the stripes of 
fur, for any qhing thet could be 


number of interesting g particulars . ye women, especially, hes] with 
“tie men, : 


a bribe asa} 


they are not | posed 


panied | his loss. Yet he attended 





much difficulty that Capt. Parry did prevail 
m to: batter one for seme highly coveted Tarciclay aoe 
would he part with any more. 
Fzom the length of time daring which the natives were 


daily with them, our people were enabled to pick up a 
rather copious v of their. Some of the 
cage Dlaae 5 bigeye toa number of words, 
heir knowledge of figures.-is very limited, five and ten 
obvi th When they wish 





to express the former, one hand is:held up:; the latter, of 
course, requires ‘both; but) when. the sum exceeds that 
number, the Esquimaux calls on 8 neighbour to help him 
out, by hol up one or two-hands as the occasion re. 
quires. One of our friends: reluted ‘a whimsical anecdote 
connected: with: this sort‘of dumb‘ show. He was con. 
a witha noiee Poon _ wanted ne — the large 

unusual sign of thirty. He according up both 
hands, and was-then sadly puzzled howe go farther, 
It never occurred to him: to break off and repeat the signal 
in any way; but at length: he happily struck upon ten 
more by: the officer to: raise his digitals. Here 


were twenty ;. but the ten to be added was the grand 
pons asinerum of Esquimaux numerals! The difficulty 
in but again his genius befriended the 


insuperable, 

‘ealculator; he held up one of his. feet,—twenty- five ! 
What was to be done? like one of the wise men of 
Gotham, our clever native tried to hold up the other foot 
at the same time, and his efforts te have all his limbs 
simultaneously in the air were the’ most. Indicrous that 
can be ed... But it could: not ‘be managed; and 
it was not without an. immensity of trouble that the pro. 
number was finally expressed by the four hands and 
one foot of each of the conversing parties. 

Other characteristic traits of these simple people may be 
told in this place. 
baby suckl 
years) were ta 
ment, both being in the last of disease. It was 
indeed too late to save them; and they died. The hus- 
band of the mother .evinced some. distress, and howled.a 
little when she expired; but very soon’ seemed to forget 


The wives of two of them, one with a 


ceedings of the Cabl They Sloped the: bodgh de. 
the Cablune. ey env: e le. 
cently, as is done with sailors, ina bammock, and dug ‘a 
nyetd for-its Tothis it was borne, accompanied 
yy the husband, who manifested much uneasiness. At last 
he made himself understood thet he was afflicted by the 
confinement of the: Having i i 
was permitted to ify his own feelings, and he cut all 
the stiches which the hammock together down the 
front, 80 as to give a kind of liberty to the dead form. 
The covering in of the grave wi and stones seemed 
also to give him pain; but he asked leave to bury the 
ts child with its dead mother. The reason assigned for 
is 


rrid proposal was, that it being a female, no woman 
‘would take the trouble to nurse it, as that was never done 
among them. If it had been a boy, perhaps some one 
might have adopted and reared it. In fact, the infant, 
without sustenance, did die on the ensuing day, and was 
laced at the disposal of its parent, who drew it away in 
is sledge to a short distance, and raised 4 small mound of 
snow over its lifeless co 
It is curious to remark, that while ay Bahan the idés 
of hurting the dead, by putting anything upon them, 
they feel no regret at the consequence of their own in- 
sufficient mode of sepulture—the dragging of the bodies 
from their slight snow-tombs to be torn to pieces and de- 


took |-voured by dogs and wolves, as was frequently witnessed by 


our men, who, when the spring dissolved the snow, had to 
dig graves for the mutilated remains of several’of the na- 
tive corpses thus exposed to view. There was a conside- 
rable mortality among them ; no fewer than sixteen, old 


the ex 


assist- | and young, dying within the few months they spent near 
edition in its second winter. 
e 


In map ent of the canoe the poe eset ave 
very expert. ey are amazingly light, and formed of 
skin over whalebone. The- largest which Captain P. ob- 
tained was 26° feet in length; and we observed another, 
between decks in the’ Hecla, which is 19 feet long, and 


only 19 inches in width, balf of which are in the depth. 


In these the native opin cod so marine chase, and 
the fish and fowl. T spear is doubbe-pointed with fond, 
about six or seven inches in length, and barbed. The 
shaft is of very light wood, five or six feet long, and below 
the handle, or part by which it is thrown, are three other 

barbed bones, ogee | out a few inches from the 

and‘calculated to strike the prey, should the bi- 
point miss. They kill at twenty yards distance. The bow 
and arrow is also employed in killing game and wild 
The arrows are tewpenphenr stone, smoothed 





offered to him; and it A method 


animals, 
into a lance-head shape by friction against other stones. 
of catching seals (and, if we ‘remember com» 


(which nutriment they su for several 
en on easd che somal tor wollen treat." 
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rectly, fish also) through ‘a hole in the ice, is one of the 
most dexterous of Esquimaux contrivances. A line is let 
down, at the end of which is fastened a small piece of 
white bone or tooth, above an inch long, cut into a rude 
fish form, and having two morsels of pyrites stuck into it 
to resemble eyes. This bait is drawn through the water, 
and when or other prey approach to examine it, the 
watchful native spears them from above. 

The knives used by:the women are curiously constructed, 
and as cleverly employed in skinning animals and carving 
victuals as the instruments of: hunting are by the men. 
They resemble ‘a small cheese or saddler’s knife ; ‘the iron 
or cutting part being semicircular, and inserted in a bone 
handle. The whole is three or four inches long, and the 
edge three or four inches in breadth. With these they 
carve away underhanded in a very dexterous style. 

s les are another of their articles, which struck us 
as curious and well contrived. They consist‘of a piece of 
wood scraped thin, like a bandage, and perforated with 
two narrow horizontal slits, something like pig’s eyes, 
where we would have glasses; a rim about an inch broad 
projects in the same direction as that of a hat would; and 
this simple mechanical process, tied about the ‘head, pro- 
tects the eyes from the drifting snow and spiculz, and im- 

roves the sharpness of the sight. 

Having already stated the longitudes, latitudes, and 
periods of sailing and wintering, we shall not deem. it 
necessary to ‘go much into. the details of the expedition, 
which has in fact neither added much to geography, nor 
been able to explore farther than was done by Middleton 
and preceding navigators. ‘The last year seems to have been 
so unproductive, that the ships might as well have returned 
home in the autunmn of 1822; but it is not the character of 
British seamen to desist while the slighest prospect of suc- 
cess can be entertained. Our own opinion is, that there 
may be many openings into the Polar Sea, and that pro- 
bably the best, after all, ic in Lancaster Sound, and’ where 
Capt. Ross showed the way, but did not pursue it. Cer- 
tainly the course taken upon the present occasion does 
not appear to have answered the expectations formed, or 
to promise any advantageous -results for future attempts, 
should such be persevered in. 

The Inlet where the second winter-was spent, presented 
asolid mass of everlasting:ice. It is about ten miles in 
breadth; its length (of course, not having been traversed) 
uncertain. The ebb tide is from the south-west, and the 
flood from south-east ; small channels ran through it, but 
not wide enough to work a, ae. While they lay here, 
and indeed during the voyage, the vessels do not seem to 
have ‘encountered much danger from the ice; at any rate 
they have pitched and painted them in coming home, so 
as to make them look fresh and well in the Thames. 
About the bows, we noticed some rather harsh grazing, 
and the bolt-heads sticking out a few inches from the 
wood. In one instance, we were informed, a field of, ice 
coming down at the rate of about two miles an hour, al- 
most lifted the Hecla out of the water, and snapped five 
of the strongest cables and ropes by which she was moored. 
The absence of the sun was experienced for about a 
month. In June (the 9th) the first flower was-seen; a 
small but richly coloured blue of the Saxifrage genus. 

To beguile the tedious time, our countrymen occasionally 
lived in tents on shore, and hunted, shot, and fished, for 
the general consumption Rein-deer were sometimes 
killed ; the carcass of the largest weighed (without offil) 
150lb. These were very acceptable to the ship’s com- 
panies; but their fresh pat were not always so 
dainty as venison. The hearts, livers, and kidneys of 
whales’ and walrusses (brought by the Esquimaux) were 
not irreconcileable to European palates; and many a 
y meal was made on these, ‘not very delicate, dishes. 
According to the report of the natives, there were rein- 
deer on the large island towards the north. No musk 
oxen were seen in any part; and from the same authority 
it was gathered that they only appeared to. the westward 
of the longitude to which the expedition penetrated. 

Of birds there were prodigious numbers ; but their flesh 
was of a fishy and unpleasant taste: it was made never- 
theless to serve at times, to vary the Arctic cuisine. 
Gardening was another expedient for occupying the 
time, and supplying the table. Mustard and cress were 
grown as on the preceding voyage, and served out to the 
men in considerable quantities, to the great benefit of their 
health. Indeed, the looks of. the crews bear testimony to 
their carcful treatment inthis respect; for we never saw 
aset of more healthy and well conditioned fellows set out 
on, still less return from, a long sea trip.* Their loss, as 
has been mentioned in the newspapers, amounted to five 
ten in the two years and a half. The first two died in 


* We are happy to add that the officers and crews of the 
Fpedition eujoyed, generally speaking, very good health 
ughout, 
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the Fury within twenty-four hours of each other, in 1822, 
the one of internal inflammation, and,the other of. a.con- 
sumption of long me They were consigned to one 

ave; and a tumulus of stones placed over their bones; 
their names, &c. being engraved on ene of the largest. 
Soon afterwards, a sailor of the Hecla fell from the mast, 
and dislocated his neck. _He died on the spot. ;Last 
spring, another sailor died of. dysentery in. the same ship ; 
and about six weeks ago, Mr. Fyffe, the master, fell a 
victim to the scurvy, while on the passage home. We 
remember his person on sailing. - He was a stout, florid, 
good-looking seamen; and we believe a native of North- 
umberland. 

It does not appear that any far-excursions were attempted 
from the ships overland, in any direction. The chief jour- 
ney was performed by Lieutenant ls poe and a party 
under his command, in consequence of news brought by 
the Esquimaux that two ships had been.wrecked last year 
(1822) five days’ journey. tp the north-east, where the 
wrecks still remained. truth of this report was con- 
firmed by the staves, cask.heads, and iron in their 
sion. _ They represented. that the crews had gone away in 
boats, whither no one could tell. To ascertain who the 
sufferers were, Lieutenant Hoppuer and his party set out, 
Severn by the natives.as guides; but, after travelling 
a few days, the latter declared they would proceed no fur- 
ther. They. pointed to the line in which they said the 
ships would be found, and told their associates they might 
go without them; but the risk of following this counsel 
was too great, and the Europeans returned, after a fryit- 
less :march.* 

In.these journeys, and their. continual migrations, the 
value of the Esquimaux, dog is witnessed. ‘These strong 
and hardy animals draw the country sledges at the rate of 
five miles and more an hour. . Nor is this performed with 
a light weight attached ,to them. - Eight in harness will 
draw three or four persons with ease-and speed in this 
manner. On one-eccasion, an anchor atid stock, weighing 
about a ton, was dragged to. its destination by fifteen or 
sixteen of them ; rs generally speaking, they are fully 
equal to a load of one hundred weight per dog. 

They are also bold and:vigourous inthe chase. With 
them the Esquimaux-hunts the great white Polar bear ; 
and some of. those brought to England «carry the scars of 
their prowess in this way. They seize their ‘adversary by 
his long shaggy hair, and worry and detain:him till their 
masters come up with their spears to end the confict. 

Those in the ships, twelve or fourteen in number, are 
large creatures of various colours, tan, grey, but mostly 
black, with white spots over the eyes and on the'feet and 
Hd of the tail. They are exceedingly fierce, and more 
like wolves than dogs. They donot bark, but snarl, growl, 
and howl in favage manner. A good many died in con- 
sequence of the heat,.on their way to England; and 
though Wednesday wes a cold October day, the survivors 
were panting as if they had exhausted themselves with 
running. In the Hecla was one dog bred between the 
Esquimaux deg anda lurcher taken out from this country. 
She had six female pups, and the specimen we saw is now 
a fine powerful animal, and quite tame. It gave-a singular 
proof of its sagacity in the river. A lighter came along. 
side with some casks of fresh water, into which it imme- 
diately leaped over the side, and zan from cask to cask, 
trying to get its head intoa bung-hole. This being im- 
possible, one of the men good-humouredly drew a bowl 
full for it, which it despatched with evident delight, and 
then begged for another draught. This it also obtained, 
drank it nearly all, and with signs of gratification and 
thankfulness made its way back into the ship. 

On their native soil, however, these ferocious animals 
are often destroyed by the still more ferocious wolves. 
The latter hunt in packs, and even drag the dogs from the 
huts to devour them. Attracted by the scent, they were 
always prowling about our vessels, and daringly carried off 
whatever came in their way. Thirteen of them were seen 
in one pack; all of which were trapped and slain.: It was 
of these the hungry Esquimaux made their dinners. At 
one time they bore away a dog from the Fury, in spite ef 
the pursuit of the men. 

he animals which may be enumerated besides are, 
bears, foxes, rein-deer, hares, lefamings, the white ermine, 
and the marmot. 
_ The birds are, the'swan, the beautiful king duck, the 
eider duck, the long-tailed duck, the silver Arctic duck, 
&c. &c. . Gulls of every kind, the Arctic diver, the loom, 
the red-throat, guillemots, the snow bunting, the ptar- 
migan ; ravens, snowy owls, and hawks; birds of song, 
with a short low chirping note, the Siberian lark, and the 
Lapland-finch. 





* It is said that several British Whalers, of this period, have 





not been heard of; but we are not aware of the fact.—Ed, Gaz, 





The insect creation is very limited. There are about 
six species of flies; the mosquito, very troublesome, but 
existing only about one month; the wild bee, i. e. the 
large black and not our hive-bee; the spider; the but- 
terfly, a small kind of the golden; and the white moth. , 

The water teems, as we have stated, with molusca, the 
food for the enormous whale and‘ other spéciés of fish. 
There is also another minute creature in ‘extraordinary’ 
abundance; we mean the small shrinip, which is'known’ 
by the name of the sea-louse. ‘These performed a very 
curious office to the naturalists in the expedition, and their 
tisefulness was very drolly discovered. An Officer one day 
was desirous of preparing a Solan goose for cookihg, and 
in order to reduce its saltness he plunged it through an 
ice-hole into the water; but alas! ‘next morning, when 
the om was to be drawn up for spitting, nothing but 
the skeleton appeared. The sea-lice had picked its bones 
as clean as any anatomist could have scraped them, and 
thus finely prepared it for any collection of natural history 
whieh might want sucha specimen! The hint was not 
lost, for, after this time, whatever skeletons or bones re- 
quired polishing, were submitted to the lice operators, and 
so diligent were they in executing the task confided to 
them, that they would eat a sea-horse’s head clean in a 
couple of nights ! 

In the botanical department we have already mentioned 
the hortus siccus, which has been so kindly presented to 
us. Hardly one of the plants exceeds two or three inches 
in height, and the flowers are allsmall. Yet some of them 
are very pretty ; and they bloom in such profusion as en- 
tirely to enamel their wild and drear locality, for a season 
of two or three months. The most remarkable which we, 
observe among our specimens, besides the early blue saxi-, 
frage, is the andromeda, of which the natives make their 
beds; and the potentilla or wild tansey, the roots of which 
they eat. This, we believe, is.also done in some of the 
most northern Scottish Isles: it is a very minute Eo 
not more than two inches in height, and the root not larger 
than that of a single corn-stalk. The andromeda is wiry 
like heath. All the flowers are yellow or blue; and we 
find the poppy, one resembling a cowslip, one with a cu- 
rious berry seed, several of saxifrage, grasses, a beautiful 
bright yellow moss, &c. &c. among our specimens. 

n the voyage home, the ships touched at Winter 
Island, and were surprised to find their garden vegetables’’ 
thriving. Whether the plants had resown themselves or 

rung again from the roots, could not be asceriained, but 
the singular fact of salads and peas growing spontaneously 
on the arctic circle, was exhibited to the wonder of the 
visitors. 

On leaving the Esquimaux, some muskets of small 
worth were given them ; and one native and his wife were 
willing to have come to England, but the trouble and un-« 
certainty of restoring them to their own country prevented 
their voyage. An axe, and still better a saw, would con- 
sole them for any disappointment. 

We have now related, we are persuaded, nearly all the 
principal occurrences which attended this interesting exs 
pedition. For the want of order and polish, our circum- 
stances will, we trust, obtain pardon; and especially as 
our information, though hastily put ‘together, and not 
much extended by descriptions, is very complete in its 
character, and may be relied uponas accurately embracing 
nearly all the leading features of a voyage, than which 
none ever excited a stronger public feeling. Anxious to 
gratify this, we have done pur utmost endeavour, and 
cannot but hope tbat it will afford very general satisiaction. 

Since writing this account, and in looking over our brief 
memoranda, &c. we are reminded of eight or ten speciinens 
of fossils and minerals, A dark piece of iven pyrites is that 
with which the natives strike sparks among dry moss, to. 
light their fires. We have also on our desk a part of the 
yolk of a sea-bird’s egg, as prepared by the Esquimaux to 
keep for focd. Itis as hard and transparent as amber, 
for which it might seadity be mistaken. A model of a 
canoe lagen made by a native, and only fourteen 
inches long, is also among our stores. It does credit to 
their skill; but not.so much as a female’s reticule (if we 
may call it) made of duck’s feet curiously disposed-in a 
neat circular shape, and the toes hanging out like tays or | 
tassels. This isa very singular piece of workmanship and 
looks well. Small. bottles of anatting woven closely, and 
of an elegant form, are ‘aczong their manufactures; and 
the stringing, on threads, of fish-fibres, of the teeth of 
foxes, wolves, &c. for female ornaments, does net always 
betray a ‘bad taste, however common the materials are. 
Images.of bone, an inch or aningh and a half long, efford 
no high notion of the native talents for carving in ivory:;. 
they just so. far resemble the human shape as to show they: 
were meant to represent It. 

One petrifaction- of the back-bone of a fish is in our cok 
lection, and extremely curious. 








‘M&. SADLER'S-ACCOUNT OF HIS AERIAL VOYAGE 
FROM DERBY, TUESDAY, OCT. 28, 1823. 
—ae - 


**'The balloon ascended in a direction to the east, and 
from the rapidity with which it arose soon gave myself and 
companion a delightful view of Derby and its vicinity, 
though not so extensive as.in most voyages, in consequence 
of the clouds being low. " 

** On first rising, the spectators scarcely littered a shout, 
arising, I suppose, from the novelty of the scene. In ad- 
dition to our several instruments, &c. we had upwards of 
150lbs. of ballast.. At seventeen minutes to two o'clock I 
sent out two pigeons, both of which fluttered about, rather 
astonished at their elevation and the appearance of the 
balloon. - In two minutes more we entered a cloud, which, 
in a few minutes obscured the earth from our view. This 
was attended by 8 slight dampness, such as is usual » on 
entering a fog in low countries; but it was of short dura- 
tion, for at thirteen minutes to two o’clock my companion 
observed a break in the clouds, which enabled us for the 
last time to observe the town of Derby, and at the saine 
moment we heard a shout, which indicated to us that we 
were likewise seen by the inhabitants. 

** Several instruments iu the car being in rather a con- 
fused sta‘e, my first attention now was to put them in 
order, at the same time I set at liberty a third pigeon, but 
which seemed 80 very timid, that it would not leave the 
car, rape a fr pcp Me to free it a the 

3. and perceiving the alarm f animal I de- 
sesh and allowed itt remain with i 

‘At five minutes to two the balloon was at its greatest 
altitude, being little more than one mile and a quarter, 
and at this time we were both much delighted wtth the 
magnificent appearance of the clouds, which appeared like 
an immense crater beneath us, covered by eternal snows, 
variously tinged with the sun’srays. The balloon was now 
fully distended, and I allowed a considerable quantity of 
en en a oa _ — = vet ge Ak again 

idly passed through the clouds, regained a view of 
the earth ; and from the agitation of the silk, &c. I disco. 
vered we had now changed. our direction to the E. N. E. 
The inhabitants soon discerned the balloon, and seemed 
much pleased. I therefore determined to remain low to 
gratify them, and continued about 700 yards from the 
earth, and at this height was enabled, by the assistance of 
my speaking trumpet, to converse with the crowds who 
were collected. We but indistinctly saw the town of Not- 
tingham, from the haziness of the atmosphere. 

*¢ At ten minutes past two, I threw out the third pigeon 
from the car, but at this height the'poor bird tried to regain 
its situation, but was unable, and made a dart for a consi- 
erable distance towards the earth, and we were pleased to 
observe that it soon recovered itself. 

‘* My companion was surprised to see the alarm of the 
different animals, that run in every direction on the ap- 
porate of the balloon. The country now before us was 

ighly favourable to effect our descent, and at twenty 
minutes aye two I opened the valve for that purpose; 
and, by the aid of my trumpet, made my intention known 
to the people, which caused ‘no inconsiderable sport, for 
the crowds commenced running in every direction towards 
the likely spot, over hedge and ditch, and many an un- 
tortunate individual we o ed laid low. A large piece 
— land, being in the line of direction, was the spot 
I , and at twenty-five minutes past two the grap- 
pling-iron first took hold, but the hedge being weak it 
gave way, and again held by the adjoining sod, and in 
five minutes we comfortably stepped from the car, having 
performed a voyage of twenty-two miles (taking the 
alteration of our course into calculation) in forty-five 
minutes. The field we alighted upon is in the parish of 
Kirkby, near Manfield, and called Portland Park. A 
number of people soon. assembled to assist us, none of 
whom were the least alarmed, as was the case in my de- 
scent lately in the neighbourhood i A 








THE, KALEIDOSCOPE. 
—__ Soresgennene 


‘SNAILS, 
ie - 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sra,—You, or any of your numerous correspondents, 
will greatly oblige if they will inform me of a preventative 
for snails, ‘The room. infested with them is very near to 
a water cistern. Saltand lime-water have been frequently 
applied, but without effect.—Y ours, &c. 

: A SUBSCRIBER. 
epee 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
-——_—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S12,—TI do not know whether the following curious in- 
scription on‘a sign in the town of Ashburn, near Leek 
(through which T passed) has appeared in your in- 
teresting publication @r not; if it has not, and you j 
it worthy a place in ‘you miscellany, I will thank you to 
insert it. Yours, &c. A SUBSCRIBER. 

** William Rider, whip and collar maker, licensed to 
slaughter horses and other cattle; also, Nottingham whip- 
cord sold here.” 





Our correspondent will excuse our having temporarily 
mislaid the abové. As a companion-piece we subjoin an- 
other sign of the times, which appears in Liverpool. 

** Horse shoeing done here by J. J®***, on the prin- 
CIpaL of the veterenary colledge.”” Who this principal 
may be, who is here converted into a smith’s anvil, we 
know not. Perhaps some of our readers will apprize us 
of the name of so-extraordinary a personage.—Edit. Kal. 
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MATHEMATICS FOR SCHOOLS. 

This day is Ree eo: a new edition, price 21s. bound, 
COMPLETE COURSE of aLt THE MATHE. 
MATICAL SCIENCES, commmencing with ALGEBRA, 

proceeding through Simson’s Evcitp, without any omission, 

to Conic SECTIONS, TRIGONOMETRY, MENSURATION, FLUXIONS, 

DIFFERENTIALS, Functions, and then through every branch 

of Mixrp or PracTicaAL MATHEMATICS, in a succinct elemen- 

tary manner, for the Use of Schools and Tutors, with 
numerous examples under every Rule, for the Exercise of 


Students. 
BY _ PETER NICHOLSON, 
Teacher of Mathematics. 

@%: To render this Work worthy of the preference of 
Tutors and Students, the Author has prepared A KEY to all 
the tions, in which the working of each is given at 
length, price 7s. 6d. bounds and by means of both Works 
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may speedily render himself familiar with every branch of 
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price 2s. with a ‘key for the use of Tutors, price nine pence, 


Printed for.G. and W. B. Wu1TTAKER, Ave-Maria-lane, and 
to be had of all Booksellers. 


Co Correspondents. 


Tue LATS Fink tn Warrine.—We take this opportunity of re. 
minding the public that there are many families and indi. 
viduals reduced to beggary or dreadful privations,. in conse. 
quence of the late fire, especially in Barter-street. Thecon. 
dition of these poor outcasts is eminently entitled to the 
commiseration and sympathy of the public; and we beg to 
recommend them to the immediate visitation of good Sa. 
maritans. 

Tue Apprentices’ Lisrary has been open for public inspee. 
tion this week, between the hours of twelve and two, and 
has been visited by many of the most respectable gentlemen 
of Liverpool, who have expressed themeelves vo less sur. 
prised than gratified to witness the progress that bas been 
made.. There are nearly 400 young men already on the 
books, and at least double the number waiting for intro. 
duction. A public appeal on the subject will shortly ap. 
pear; and, in the mean time, we earnestly entreat such an 
increase to the stock of books, as to justify the extension 
of the privileges of the Library to hundreds of deserving 
young candidates. 


LonapaLtan.—Our northern correspondents will percetve that 
we have appropriated their first offering. ‘No. 2 is reserved 
for our next; and we hope to hear from them again in due 
time.—We shall take an early opportunity of replying to 
J. F. of Kirby-Lonsdale. 


Lrrerary Caprives.—We have in our portfolio of reserve, 
several communications, both in prose and verse, thé in- 
sertion or rejection of which is not finally determined 
upon. Their postponement, in many instances, has not 
been the result of any demerit in the articles themselves, 
but has been occasioned by a variety of causes which it 
would be tedious to particularize. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the careless andalmost unintelligible hand-writing 
of some Of our correspondents obliges us, especially when 
we are busy, to lay them aside for perusal when we 
are more at. leisure. We wish we could prevail upon our 
friends to have more mercy upon our eyes, as well as 
those of our compositors.—The literary captives, to which 
we have adverted, as being about to be put on their trial, 
amount to some fifty; and we have appointed a sort of 
grand jury.for the occasion, from which, as it consists of 
the soft sex, every indulgence may be anticipated. 

Cleon or Deon has baffled a first attempt. We shall take an- 
other spell at it, although we have but faint hopes of being 
able to decypher the mysterious characters. : 


We have further toacknowledge the lines of 4. 

Tue Oxrorpd ExAMINATION.-—We shall bear in early recollec- 

tion the suggestion of 7. R. 

Homo’s letter on pamphlets and sordid views is intended for 

our next publication. 

The narrative of S. #7”. and Nathan on maternal love, shall be 

introduced the first opportunity; perhaps next week. 

Z.’s ines on winter shall appear in our first publication. 

Afoses, in a note somewhat too much crowded with French, 
disclaims all hostile intention towards Homo, whom, he 

says, he regards as ‘‘a man of considerable genius and re- 

fined taste.” 


Letters or parcels not recetved, unless free of charge. 
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